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Both  Randolph-Macon  and  Virginia 
Christian  College  were  built  during  this  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  the 
activity  at  their  respective  campuses  could 
hardly  compare  with  what  was  going  on 
simultaneously  at  the  late  Elijah  Fletcher's 
Amherst  County  estate.  Sweet  Briar. 
Fletcher's  daughter,  Indiana,  whom  her 
father  had  credited  back  in  the  1850s  with 
assisting  in  the  Italianate  remodeling  of 
Sweet  Briar  House,  had  become  Mrs.  James 
Henry  Williams  in  1865.  The  Williams'  only 
child,  Daisy,  had  died  in  1884,  and  in  1900 
Indiana,  then  a  widow  and  Fletcher's  last 
surviving  child,  died,  bequeathing 
practically  her  entire  estate  to  establish 
"Sweet  Briar  Institute"  in  memory  of  Daisy. 
Leaving  details  to  be  worked  out  by  a  board 
of  trustees,  she  expressed  only  the  desire  that 
"The  school  or  seminary"  would  provide 
young  women  with  "such  education  in  sound 
learning,  and  such  physical,  moral  and 
religious  training  as  shall,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  directors,  best  fit  them  to  be  useful 
members  of  society." 

After  several  contretemps,  among  them  a 
threatened  contest  of  the  will  by  Amherst 
County's  supervisors,  who  did  not  wish  to 
see  some  6,000  acres  of  productive  farm 
land  taken  off  the  tax  roles,  the  trustees  were 
able  to  secure  a  charter  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  incorporating 
Sweet  Briar  Institute.  The  charter  was 
obtained  in  February  1901,  and  at  a  meeting 
a  month  later  the  four  trustees  augmented 
another  provision  of  the  will  by  electing 
three  other  members;  the  seven  to  become 
the  board  of  directors.  One  of  their  first 
decisions  was  that  the  donor's  intent  could 
best  be  served  by  the  establishment  not  of  a 
seminary  or  finishing  school,  but  of  a 
"liberal  arts  college  of  the  highest  degree." 
Thanks  to  one  of  the  three  new  members 
selected  by  the  first  four  trustees,  the  college 
was  launched  on  an  architectural  plan  no  less 
impressive  than  its  educational  aims.  Dr. 
John  McBryde,  a  president  of  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Blacksburg,  was 
appointed  to  every  committee  at  his  very 
first  meeting.  He  was,  in  addition,  offered 
the  presidency  of  the  fledgling  institution, 
but  declined  that  honor.  As  chairman  of  the 
executive   committee,   however,   he   was 


empowered  to  act  as  "superintendent  of  the 
plans,  the  material,  and  the  equipment  of  the 
Institute."  McBryde  took  his  position 
seriously,  and  fully  believed  that  "attractive 
surroundings  and  artistic  buildings  have  a 
profound  and  lasting  influence  on  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  young  girls  just  emerging  into 
womanhood."  Having  been  impressed  with 
an  article  that  he  had  recently  read  on 
ecclesiastical  design,  he  invited  the  author  to 
visit  him  and  discuss  possibilities  for  the 
design  of  the  campus.  The  author  was  none 
other  than  Ralph  Adams  Cram  (1863-1942), 
then  one  of  America's  leading  architects — 
who  accepted  McBryde's  invitation  with 
pleasure. 

Diuing  the  time  the  initial  plans  for  Sweet 
Briar  were  prepared.  Cram  was  a  member  of 
Cram,  Goodhue,  and  Ferguson,  which 
practiced  from  1899  to  1913.  Although  the 
partners  assisted  one  another  in  the  firm's 
numerous  commissions,  generally  only  one 
of  them  was  ultimately  responsible  for  each 
job.  As  Cram  had  it,  "each  project  seemed  to 
fall  naturally  into  the  hands  of  one  man  or 
another."  Sweet  Briar  was  most  definitely 
Cram's.  Although  his  forte  was  Gothic 
Revival — as  demonstrated  by  his  designs  for 
Princeton,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  in  New  York,  and  West  Point — he 
never  considered  the  Gothic  style  suitable 
for  a  college  campus  in  Piedmont  Virginia. 
In  recalling  the  choice  of  style,  he  later  noted 
that  at  Sweet  Briar,  "history,  tradition,  and 
architectural  style  pre-determined  the  course 
to  follow."  In  Virginia,  history  and  tradition 
meant  Georgian,  and  in  his  autobiography. 
Cram  noted  that  in  addition  to  the  standard 
"C.  G.  &  F.  Gothic"  the  firm  had  akeady 
begun  to  experiment  in  the  last  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  with  Georgian  Revival 
design.  Revival  styles,  he  felt,  "when  done 
archeologically,  were  stupid,  but  ...  it  was 
perfectiy  possible  to  use  historical  precedent 
as  a  basis,  and  then  expand  this  into  a  more 
or  less  romantic  and  pictorial  form." 

That  he  achieved  success  with  the 
implementation  of  this  philosophy  at  Sweet 
Briar  was  attested  to  by  Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock,  the  dean  of  American 
architectural  historians.  Writing  in 
Architecture:  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 


Centuries,  he  concluded  a  paragraph  on  the 
architecture  of  early-twentieth-century 
colleges  with  the  assertion  that  "Curiously 
enough,  the  Gothic  Cram's  Neo-Georgian 
Sweet  Briar  College  in  Virginia  of  1901-06 
is  more  successful  than  much  of  his  own 
medievalizing  work  or  than  comparable 
work  by  those  who  specialized  in 
eighteenth-century  design." 

After  first  meeting  in  Blacksburg,  Cram 
and  McBryde  came  to  Amherst  to  inspect 
the  site  of  the  future  college.  One  of  the  first 
questions  they  sought  to  answer  was  the 
color  of  the  brick  to  be  used.  McBryde 
favored  yellow  brick,  not  wanting  to  see 
"red  splotches  on  the  landscape,"  but  Cram 
was  not  so  sure.  Consequently,  several 
barrels  of  Amherst  County  clay  were 
shipped  to  V.P.I.  at  Blacksburg  to  be  fired  as 
test  brick.  The  results  pleased  even 
McBryde,  and  the  board  commissioned 
Cram  to  provide  plans  and  estimates  for  two 
dormitories,  an  academic  building,  and  a 
refectory. 

Cram  did  better  than  that.  In  addition  to 
plans  for  the  first  four  structures,  he 
developed  master  plans  for  the  whole 
campus  development.  "The  drawings  and 
sketches  of  the  proposed  Sweet  Briar 
Institute,"  announced  the  Lynchburg  News  in 
the  Spring  of  1902,  "will  be  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the  windows  of  the  office  of 
the  Lynchburg  Traction  and  Light  Co.  on 
Main  St.  where  they  can  be  seen  by  all 
persons  who  may  be  interested  in  the  best  of 
architecture  and  in  modern  ideas  for 
educational  institutions.  These  pictures  ... 
are  exceedingly  handsome  and  attractive  in 
appearance.  That  they  will  be  greatly 
admired  by  the  public  is  a  foregone 
conclusion."  Presumably,  among  the 
drawings  and  sketches  that  Lynchburgers 
saw  were  the  views  that  were  published  later 
in  the  August  23,  1902,  issue  of  the 
American  Architect  and  Building  News  (figs. 
250  and  251). 

They  showed  an  astonishing  complex,  a 
complete  beaux-arts  parti  of  many  buildings 
flaking  what  was  basically  a  T-shaped 
central  greensward.  Wherever  changes  of 
grade  had  to  be  accommodated,  monumental 
flights  of  steps  were  to  be  built,  thus 


transforming  the  gently  undulating 
landscape  into  a  rigid  series  of  terraces  on 
several  levels.  The  main  entrance  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  T,  leading  to  an  axially  placed 
library — domed,  pantheon-like  structure 
with  a  pedimented  portico.  The  cross  axis — 
at  the  head  of  the  T — was  terminated  at  one 
end  with  the  chapel  tower,  while  at  the  other, 
a  secondary  monumental  entrance  gave 
access  to  the  grounds  of  Sweet  Briar  House. 
Between  the  major  focal  buildings  were 
numerous  academic  buildings  and 
dormitories,  connected  by  arcades. 

It  was  altogether  an  urbane  affair,  and  its 
rigid  formality  was  perhaps  better  suited  to  a 
city  campus  than  to  the  rolling  fields  of 
Anoherst  County.  But  if  the  arrangement  and 
landscaping  were  not  entirely  appropriate, 
the  buildings  themselves,  as  the  News  so 
unequivocally  had  it,  were  "the  best  of 
architecture."  Gorgeously  and  knowingly 
detailed,  and  based  primarily  on  English 
Georgian  precedent,  they  were  by  all  odds 
the  most  up-to-date  designs  yet  seen  in  the 
area.  A  comparison  of  Poindexter's  1891 
design  for  Randolph-Macon  with  Cram's  of 
only  a  decade  later  demonstrates  eloquently 
the  vast  changes  that  had  occurred  in 
American  architectural  currents  in  that  short 
interim.  If  character  can  best  describe  the 
earlier  work,  tasteful  comes  close  to  the 
latter,  and  in  those  two  terms  can  be 
capsulized  the  essence  of  the  difference 
between  the  late-nineteen-century  and  the 
early-twentieth-century  designs. 

Cram's  plans,  as  the  News  confidently 
predicted,  met  with  universal  approval. 
Unfortunately,  his  cost  estimates  were 
thought  by  the  board  to  be  out  of  line.  Dr. 
McBryde  took  matters  into  his  own  hands 
and  obtained  a  bid  from  a  Blacksburg 
contractor  for  half  Cram's  figure.  The 
Blacksburg  builder,  however,  was  not  given 
the  job,  which  went  instead  to  Stephen  R. 
Harding,  formerly  farm  manager  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  estate,  and  one  of  the  four 
trustees  named  in  Mrs.  William's  will. 

Cram  was  astounded  at  the  difference 
between  northern  and  southern  labor  costs, 
and  as  work  proceeded,  he  also  found  that 
the  brick  work  was  "remarkably  good,  equal 
to  the  very  best  work  of  northern  masons." 
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In  addition  to  having  the  brick  made  of  local 
red  clay,  further  costs  reductions  were 
effected  by  felling  trees  from  the  forests 
surrounding  the  campus  to  provide  material 
for  construction  sheds.  However,  Stephen 
Harding  proved  less  adept  as  a  general 
contracter  than  he  had  as  a  manager  of  the 
plantation,  and  John  P.  Pettyjohn  was  soon 
called  in  to  replace  him.  Thanks  to 
Pettyjohn's  usual  competence,  and  to  the 
appointment  in  December  1905  of 
Lynchburg's  Nathaniel  C.  Manson  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  to 
replace  the  overburdened  Dr.  McBryde,  the 
college  received  its  first  students  in  the  fall 
of  1906. 

What  those  first  coeds  saw  bore  little 
resemblance  to  Cram's  master  plan  (fig. 
252).  Sweet  Briar  then  consisted  of  four 
buildings  authorized  by  the  Board  in  1901 — 
two  dormitories  (Carson  and  Gray),  the 
Refectory,  and  Academic  (now  called 
Benedict).  Construction  of  other  units  was 
soon  undertaken,  however,  and  with  the 
completion  of  Randolph  (1908)  and  Manson 
(1910),  the  first  phase  of  the  dormitory 
complex  was  complete.  Academic,  the 
building  answering  to  that  shown  just  to  the 
right  of  the  domed  library  in  fig.  250,  was 
the  most  imposing  of  this  initial  group.  It  is 
set  high  on  a  railed  terrace  supported  by  a 
basement  arcade.  The  Refectory,  with  its 
cupola,  provides  a  handsome  focal  point  for 
the  dormitories  clustered  around  it. 

Over  the  ensuing  years,  other  buildings 
have  been  added  to  Sweet  Briar  campus. 
Those  immediately  following  the  first  group 
were  also  designed  by  Cram,  who  has  been 


given  credit  for  having  been  "personally 
responsible  for  the  designs  of  the  Sweet 
Briar  buildings  until  his  death  in  1942." 
Lx)ng  before,  however,  Lynchburg  architects 
Pendleton  S.  Clark  and  Walter  Crowe 
became  affiliated  with  the  college's  building 
program  as  associate  architects  in  charge  of 
supervising  construction.  Upon  Cram's 
death,  Clark's  firm  was  named  as  college 
architect.  Buildings  erected  since  Cram's 
time  on  the  main  campus  have  by  and  large 
kept  to  the  Georgian  style,  though  the  robust 
detailings  of  his  designs  have  been  modified 
as  building  costs  have  increased  over  the 
years. 

In  other  respects,  however,  tiie  planners 
and  architects  following  Cram  have  departed 
from  his  intent.  His  rigid  landscaping,  with 
its  formally  clipped  shrubbery,  was 
abandoned  from  the  beginning  in  favor  of  a 
more  natural  layout  Although  the  college 
chapel,  built  in  1966,  was  erected  exactiy  on 
the  spot  Cram  had  selected  and  does  close 
off  his  major  cross  axis,  other  buildings  have 
been  less  formally  sited.  With  the  gendy 
rolling  hills  and  valleys  of  his  estate  left 
largely  undisturbed,  Elijah  Fletcher  would 
still  be  able  to  recognize  his  rural 
establishment  j 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  of 
Lynchburg's  architects  took  time  to  see 
Ralph  Adams  Cram's  plans  for  Sweet  Briar 
when  they  were  exhibited  in  the  windows  of 
the  Lynchburg  Traction  and  Light  Company. 
As  if  to  strengthen  that  assumption,  it  was  in 
the  years  immediately  following  that  the 
Georgian  Revival  became  Lynchburg's 
favorite  architectural  style. 
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252    Sweet  Briar  College,  Amherst  County.  The  initial  cluster  of  Sweet  Briar's  campus  is  seen  in  this  1924  aerial  view.  When  the 
college  opened  m  the  fall  of  1906,  only  four  of  the  seven  buildings  shown  here  had  been  erected. 


